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attempts to base theology empirically on verifiable facts. The desire for 
constructive interpretation of genuine spiritual experience is dominant. 
It would seem that the cause of religion has little to fear and much to 
hope for from this new interest in theology. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University or Chicago 



MODERN PREACHING 

Modern preaching is fundamentally religious. It is not doctrinal, or 
controversial, or ethical, or sociological, but beyond all these, religious. 
It is the preaching of God revealed in Christ as the supreme satisfaction of 
human need. Timorous souls, who fear that the new thinking is destroying 
religion, should read current sermons. An unusually large number of 
volumes of sermons is coming from the press, and in all of them there is 
insistence on faith, intense realization of God, exaltation of the significance 
of Jesus, and emphasis ever upon the divine sanctions of duty. 

The Eye for Spiritual Things 1 is the title of the first sermon and of the 
volume by Professor Gwatkin, who holds the chair of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge. There are twenty-eight short discourses preached in various 
English churches. A single sentence may give their key: "The unseen is 
the realm of faith, not the unreasonable." The largest place is allowed for 
the human reason, but there is a great realm where only faith can enter, 
and upon this the preacher discourses. These are not great sermons. 
They have no marked eloquence or beauty. But they are good sermons, 
the thoughtful presentation of religious truth earnestly and persuasively. 
The sermon on "Eternal Punishment" is an admirable example of the 
way to treat a difficult theme. 

Professor Hugh Black, who has lately come to the chair of practical 
theology in Union Theological Seminary, has published a series of sermons 
from his Edinburgh pulpit entitled Listening to God. 2 The first sermon is 
an appeal for an open heart that a man may hear what God has to say to 
him. And all the sermons are alike simple, strong, earnest words of a 
man of God to his brothers, presenting the great truths of religion, so 
evident when they are thus clearly put. The sermons are not brilliant, 
but they are manifestly the expression of the personality and experience of 
the preacher. And that after all is the only preaching that counts. Some 

1 The Eye for Spiritual Things and Other Sermons. By Henry Melville Gwatkin. 
Edinburgh: Clark, imported by Scribner, 1906. viii+261 pages. $1.50 net. 

2 Listening to God. By Hugh Black. New York: Revell, 1906. 310 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
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titles may indicate the trend: "Comfort in Temptation," "The Authority 
of the Will," "The Courage of Consecration," "The Discipline of Change," 
"The Heroism of Endurance," "The Charm of Goodness." 

A volume of sermons upon one central theme is Through Man to God 3 
by Dr. George A. Gordon. It is designedly a protest against Fiske's 
Through Nature to God. " Christianity is the interpretation of the Eternal, 
not through nature, but through human nature." Or, to quote from the 
sermon, "The Humanity of God" (a bold, suggestive title): "The greatest 
thing that we know is man; the greatest man that we know is Jesus Christ," 
and through him we know God. Dr. Gordon is ever preaching on the 
true significance of man. The sermon "Personality and the Truth" shows 
that all our definitions of truth lead up to the definition in terms of person- 
ality. "Jesus is the perfect man and therefore he is the final form of the 
truth." The sermon "Nature and Humanity" is concerned to show that 
the world finds its meaning in man: a well is a well, but Jacob's well has a 
different significance. "The Continuities of Life" is a strong discussion 
of immortality, based on the worth of man: yes, even the worth that is in 
the worst, which through retribution must be recovered at last. One of 
the discourses "Belief and Fear," though true and strong in its main 
thought, is greatly marred by an extraordinary misuse of the text, "The 
devils also believe and tremble." With the devils for high examples, the 
preacher discourses on the dignity of faith in what is true and the dread of 
losing what is precious! 

Dr. Gunsaulus, the eloquent preacher of down-town Chicago, has fol- 
lowed his volume of sermons on Paths to Power by another on Paths to 
the City of God.* The sermons are highly characteristic. The preacher's 
poetic and luxuriant imagination plays upon the great ideas with which 
he deals. He reads the Scriptures as poetry. He preaches on the poetic 
pictures of the Bible: the Garden in Eden, the City in Revelation, the 
River in Genesis, in Ezekiel, in Revelation; and his interpretations are 
poetic. One sermon is "The Treasures of the Snow;" another is "Reli- 
gion and Art." And the poets he quotes largely. Some will read these 
sermons and complain that the world needs not poetry, but the gospel, or 
that practical teachings should be the concern of the pulpit. But such are 
confusing poetry with prettiness. Dr. Gunsaulus is a poet with the 
prophet's fire, and passion for righteousness. These sermons are full of 

3 Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1906. 395 pages. $1.50 net. 

4 Paths to the City oj God. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. New York: Revell, 1906 
311 pages. $1.23 net - 
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moral appeal; and they are evangelistic, leading the soul to the Infinite 
Father through Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Zahn's sermons are welcome in their English translation. Bread 
and Salt from the Word 0} God* is a happy title for discourses whose aim 
is religious comfort and inspiration. The Germans leave polemics usually 
to the academic arena, and, in the pulpit, address themselves to the 
soul's experience of God. 

Perhaps the title of Dr. Charles R. Brown's Yale Lectures, The Social 
Message of the Modern Pulpit, 6 might suggest that the able Oakland 
pastor would not bear out the statement that present-day preaching is 
above all religious. Dr. Brown makes a most earnest appeal for the 
preacher to concern himself with the social needs of our day, but it is 
because the minister is the messenger of God and because men are the 
children of God. The treatment is religious because God's will for man's 
good is the motive. The method employed in this work is an interesting 
example at once of expository preaching and of a thoroughly religious 
social interest. On the basis of expositions of the Book of Exodus, Dr. 
Brown makes his plea for social justice. When he entitles the Book of 
Exodus, "The Story of an Ancient Labor Movement," it may be that he 
goes somewhat beyond true exposition. Yet the great principles of God's 
justice and of human duty, which are so nobly set forth in Exodus are 
strongly presented by Dr. Brown as he discusses "The Oppression of a 
People," "The Call of an Industrial Deliverer," "The Training in Indus- 
trial Freedom," "The New Social Order." Incidentally one may remark 
on the rich variety that is maintained in this admirable series of homiletic 
lectures at Yale. 

Professor Hoyt has produced 7 a first-class textbook on homiletics. 
Upon a subject well covered with classic treatises he has written with 
freshness and originality. It is a virtue of the work that it recognizes 
the genesis and growth of the sermon in the mind of the preacher, and sets 
forth clearly for the student the natural steps in the psychologic process. 
It has a value for the minister, who has long left formal homiletic study 
behind, but who may well find a thoughtful reading of such a work as this 

5 Bread and Salt from the Word of God. By Theodor Zahn; translated by C. S. 
and A. E. Burn. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners. 1905. 306 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

6 The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. By Charles R. Brown. New York: 
Scribner, 1906. ix+ 293 pages. $1 . 25 net. 

^ The Work of Preaching. By Arthur S. Hoyt. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 
355 pages. 1.50 net. 
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at least suggestive, and perhaps corrective. The author recognizes that 
no one should teach homiletics from a textbook, yet the careful analysis 
of each chapter of his treatise adapts it to the uses of the classroom. 

Perhaps the title is an effort to avoid stereotyped phraseology, but it 
is scarcely felicitous. 

Theodore G. Soares. 

University of Chicago. 
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